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THE MARITIME INTERESTS OF THE 
SOUTH AND WEST.— Concluded. 





The population of the United States, according to 
the sixth census, may be stated at seventeen millions* 
in round numbers, being nearly equally divided be- 
tween Virginia and the Northern States on the one 
part, and North Carolina with the Southern and 
Western States on the other—the latter division 
numbering 8,470,658 souls, or within less than a 
hundred thousand of exactly one-half. The same 
returns show that all the cotton, more than half the 
wheat, nearly four-fifths of the corn, quite three. 
fourths of the hogs, all the rice and the hemp, most 
of the tobacco, and, commercially speaking, all the 
sugar, that are grown, raised, and produced in the 
whole country, come froin this section. Here, the 
tillers of the ground reap, at each returning ha:vest, 
and gather into their barns, forty million bushels of 
wheat and three hundred million bushels of corn, 
besides sixty millions of other cereal grains, such as 
oats, barley, and rye. They also grow eighty mil- 
lions of pounds of rice, one hundred and thirty-five 
millions of sugaf, and one hundred and twenty mil. 
lions of tobacco, and feed, chiefly upon the wild mast 
of their woodlands, vast herds of swine, twenty mil- 
lions in number. 

These immense herds and harvests cannot be con. 
sumed by eight millions and a half of producers, The 
average consumption of cereal grains, as food fur 
man und beast, is quoted by McCulloch at filleen 
bushels for each person; Charles Smith, the well-in- 
formed author of the Tracts on the Corn Trade, esti- 
mated it to be at the rate of about twelve and a half 
bushels a year to the inhabitant. We see no reason 
why the laboring wan in the West or South, with 
rich pastures and wide ranges for his cattlke—with 
his own bountiful board spread thrice a day with 
meats, fruits, and vegetables—should average, for 
himself and his cattle, as much bread aud grain as 
tne laboring man in England, in whose scanty dieta. 
ry bread is the chief, and often the only article of 
food. Nevertheless, let us suppose that each inhabi- 
tant here requires, for himself and his live stock, 
from a third to a half more grain and breadstutts 
than is allowed to one man and his cattle in Eng. 
land. This estimate will leave, after deducting one. 
tenth of the whole for seed, a surpius of at least one 
hundred and ninety miilions of bushels, in our favor. 
ed region, to be disposed of in some way. The earth 
gave it by the sweat of man’s brow ; and it was not 
gathered by him with toil and labor to be seattered 
to the winds or to be burned in the fire. It cannot 
be consumed by the producers; it is for sale; there- 


* There were 17,063,353 inhabitants. ad 
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fore it must be sent abroad as merchandise to seek a 
market. Let us suppose that one-fifth goes by the 
way of the Lakes, as grain and flour, or is driven 
over into the neighboring States as live stock. The 
remainder is crowded into the channels of river trade, 
and sent down to New Orleans, or some other seaport 
of the South, for exportation. Whether it enters 
into the foreign or the coasting trade, all that is ship. 
ped on the Gulf has to pass out through the Straits 
of Florida, and is exposed alike to any dangers or ob- 
structions that an enemy may throw in that long 
and narrow pass. 

It is immaterial to the proof of our  Sunceniiign 
whether the four-fifths of these one hundred and 
ninety willlons of bushels of grain are sont abroad. as 
bread, wheat, corn, meal, or flour, or whether they 
assume some other of the protean shapes of grain and 
come down for export as live hogs and cattle, or in 
barrels of pork and beef, lard, bacon, oil, or whiskey— 
they are the surplus produce of those regions, every 
bushel of which enters, in some shape or other, into 
the channels of the Southern and Western com. 
merce.* 

Valuing, then, this produce—whether in its manu- 
factured or raw state, whether it be converted into 
meat or drink —at the low estimate of twenty-five 
cents a bushel, we have the sum of thirty-eight mil. 
lions of dollars, to be added to the fifty-sevent millions 
already accounted for. To this may be added three 
millions of dollars for Southern rice, six millions of 
dollars for Western tobacco, and as much for sugar— 
in all one hundred and ten millions of dollars, exclu. 
sive of lead,t iron, lumber, hemp, and naval stores, 
as the present annual amount of exports from the 
South and West, 

New York indeed is the principal focus of trade, the 
place where the great coiminercial fairs of the country 
are held. But the back country, which sends down, 
through the inland channels of communication, its 
surplus prodace to New York for exportation, affords 
but a scanty supply when compared to that which 
supplies New Orleans and the Gulf ports with their 


* Commerce.—Up to the 14th of June last, there had arrived at 
New Orleans 1,065,000 bales of cotton; 67,400 hhds. of tobacco, 
which was still arriving freely ; 284,000 kegs, 202,450 barrels, and 
1,422 hhds of lard, besides 921 barrels lard oil ; 196,000 barrels, 
2,400 hhds., and 6,806,000 pounds, in bulk, .of pork; 105,000 har- 


rels and sacks of wheat ; 461,500 barrels of floor; and 424,000, 


pigs of lead; besides other articles, such as bacon, corn, meal, 
sugar, beef, copper, lumber, whiskey, hemp, bagging, rope, live 
stock, &e. 

+t The value of the cotton crop of 1841, though not so large, by 
several hnndred thousand bales, as that of 1842, (the one we have 
been considering,) was estimated by the Commissioner of Pa. 
tents at $62,000,000. , 

$ The lead exported from New Orleans alone, in the season of 
1841-"42, was 447,000 pigs, which, by the price current of the day, 


is quoted at 82 20 the pig, thus giving another million for this 
item, 
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articles of commerce. The State of New York grows 
no cotton, no hemp, no tobacco, no rice; sor does it 
supply commerce with any of its sugar. The quan- 
tity of grain of all sorts produced in that State lacks 
one-half of being as inuch to the inhabitant as the 
general average of the whole United States gives to 
each person. If we allow but four and a half bushels» 
of wheat to each person for bread, the people of that 
State will only average a peck a piece for export. 
So, if we take all the grain produced in that State, 
and deduct an average of twenty bushels for each 
person as the quantity consumed by man_ and beast, 
there will remain for commerce only about a bushel 
to each inhabitant. What other of the great staples 
of the country does New York produce? She may 
have lumber and ashés, but whén we come to reckon 
in millions, we ahall find that these articles are tri- 
fling in amount. Much of the back country produce, 
we know, is drawn off from New York, through the 
Albany railroad, for consumption in the Eastern 
States. But, giving her, through the Erie canal, 





half of the sarplus wheat crops of Ohio, Hlinois, In- | 


diwna, and Michigan, we shall find then that her’ 
@orn trade from the back country does not amount to. 
one'tenth part, in value, of the cotton trade from the | 
South. 

Seeing, then, that New York receives from her 


upon the nation at large, in_its influence upon the 
industry, the prosperity, and Welfare of the great 
body of the people. In this hght sucha blockade 
would be to the whole country like the stopping . up 
of one of the outlet8 at the delta of the Mississippi : 
in either ‘case, commerce would be thrown into new 
channels, a little turbid and perhaps inconvepjent at 
first, because new, but, except to those in the imme- 
diate vicinity, whose lands would be overflown or 
property injured, there would be nothing. in the 
blockade of New York like public distress; for all 
the produce that is exported thence could, like the 
waters of the Mississippi, if obstructed in one chan- 
nel, find new and other, and perhaps better outlets, 
At most the blockade of New York would but be a 
great national inconvenience, 

Now, on the other hand, let, us suppose that. ‘this 
hostile fleet raises the blockade of New York and 
sends down a squadron of ships to occupy the. Torta. 
gas and block up the Florida straits ;, the cotton of 
the South cannot flow up the “Mississippi if the 
mouth of this river be closed to commerce ; the tor- 
rent is obstructed in its mountain pass, and there. is 
no other channel through which it can escape, If 
it cannot break away the barrier and force its, way 


‘out through this one, it must carry stagnation back 


back country, through her channels of inland trade, | 


so small a portion of that produce which she sends 


dut to all parts of the world, it may be asked whence > 


does she obtain it? 

The answer to this question has an important 
bearing upon the subject of coast defences. New 
York has her daily or her weekly line of packets ply- 
ing between her wharves and every port of any com- 
mercial importance in the United States. Through 
these vast fleets of coasters she collects together the 
surplus produce of other States, with which she car- 
ries on her immense trade. Not so with New Orleans 


and the Gulf ports; they derive the exports almost 


exclusively through the rivers and roads of their 
back country. 


Let us now, with a view of illustrating the bear- 


ings of this circumstance upon a wise system of na 
tional defences, suppose New York to be blockaded 
by the fleet of an enemy, what degree of distress 
would the country at large suffer from it? The 
wheat of northern Ohio, Indiana, &c., could go down 


to its very sources; and, with the reflux, spread ruin 
and desolation over the land. The commerce of the 
Gulf is thus struck down at a blow; its only outlet 
is in the hands.of an enemy; our nearest naval sta- 
tion is at the North, a thousand miles distant and 
more; his is among the West Indies, close at hand. 
Not a stitch of canvas can leave the Gulf but by his 
leave. Pittsburg and Wheeling, Cincinnati and Louis. 
ville, now become as besieged cities; the wharves of 
St. Louis and Memphis, of Natchez and New Or- 
leans, are as lifeless as if the enemy had set himself 
down before each of these cities, and drawn chains 
across the river below them. Every town and ham. 
let throughout the whole length and breadth of the 
great Valley of the West suffers a rigid blockade, 


, At the North the spindles of Lowell cease to go 


round ; her operatives are thrown out of employment 


to starve in the streets, and the twenty-five millions 


the Mississippi if the mouth of the Hudson were — 
closed. ‘The naval stores from North Carolina, the | 


cetton and the rice and other articles fromthe South, 


of dollars invested ‘in the cotton factories of New 
England are sunk in the general ruin, for their sup- 
plies from the South are cut off. The waters of the 
Mississippi no longer teem with life and animation ; 
throughout their fertile plaine the hand of industry 
is paralyzed, and the task of the husbandman be- 


| comes a burden not to be borne, because the people 


the pork, &c., from the West, which are sent to New | 


York for transhipment, would not be shut out from 
the sea because Sandy Hook happened .to be block- 


aded; they would have the broad ocean free and 


dpen before them, and they could, without stopping 
at’ New York on their way, be shipped from their 
Southern ports direct for their foreign market place. 


‘Tois, it is true, would: distress New York herself, passage as this? In the whole rangé of ‘coast ‘de: 


: | fences thete is no point more important than it, none 


and ‘embarrass one or two of her netghbors, perhaps : 
moreover, it might at first cause some little inconve- 





have lost with their commerce the incentives of trade 
and the rewards of labor: they have no market for 
the produce of their lands, thev receive no mefchan. 
dise in exchange for their corn and oil. . 

Can there be any thing in the wide scope of legis. 
lution more truly national in all its bearings than the 
securing and making sure the command of such a 


half so much exposed. Should Congress, by an act, 


nienge to the mercantile community. But we are | raze the forts on the Mississippi, and throw that ric 
net considering its effects upon sections and classes; ver, from Memphis down, open to all nations, and 
we spetk of the supposed blockade in its bearings | make its navigation free, the commerce of the West 
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‘could not be more exposed and: defenceless than it 
flow is, when/it enters the Straits of! Florida on its 
‘way’ out to'sea and’a market. What would it avail, 
‘though ‘the’ West ‘should send its produce to New 
Orleans, if it ‘could go no farther? Unless a way 
out of the Gulf should be opened to it, it would be 
‘fat better off on the ‘plantations where it is grown. 
The iminediate borders on one side of this exposed 
and dangerous market 'path from the Galf are owned 
‘by Spain and England; ‘on the other by the United 
States. ‘These two’nations have done all that can be 
dotie to fortify atid 'to strengthen themselves on théir 
sidé of this gréat commercial thoroughfare ; while we 
iave done hothing to secure a safe passage through 
‘it for our vessels, though we have incomparably so 
much more’ at stake than ‘they.’ 

We have laid great stress upon ‘the fatility with 
which an enetny in the Straits of Florida might an- 
noy the Gulf commerce, and we have said it might 
be ctitirely destroyed by a foree altogether insignifi- 
cant as to its strength, and such as any third or 
féurth rate naval power could at all times command 
and sénd against it. Fully to appreciate the helpless. 
ness of mierchantmen and to illustrate the degree of 
panic ‘and ‘consternation which an armed cruiser ‘in 
search of prizes spreads among them and those who 
have argosies at sea, we have only to reeollect what 
tas beén doné in other times’ by our own men of war. 

In 1777, Captain Wickes, ‘in the Reprisal, with 
two siitall cruisers, madé his appearance off the coast 
of Englind. ‘We quote from the papers of the day— 
authetitic extracts/from which have been kindly fur. 
ished by ‘& friénd4—to show the alarm and distress 
which that smal! force spread among ‘English ship- 
ping and ‘commerce, where they had no natrew and 
uriprotected straits first to pass through. 

* June 26th, 1747. 
«Orders were sent to Plymouth for two of ‘His 
Majésty’s frigates to sail immediately on a cruise bé- 
tween Lisbon and Madeira, as some intelligence has 
lately been received that several American privateers 
were cruising about that place and had stopped seve. 
ral English ships, but, being in ballast, had released 


~ them.”—Luad. Mag., July, 1777, vol. 8, p. 387. 


“6 July 2d, 1777. 

‘‘Orders were sent to the commissioners of the 
several dock- yards for the immediate fitting out of 
several sloops-of- war, to be employed as cruisers for 
the be tter protection ‘of the trade.” 
“ July 3d, 17 77. 
«ft Orders were sent to the Governors of Jersey arid 
Guernsey, for all the fortifications on the said islands 
to be. put in a proper, state of defence.” 

“July 5th, 17: 7, 

“ Dublin has heen thrown into the utmost state of 
consternation by, the appearance of the American pr. 
vateers on this coast, A stop is put to all trade. 
Not one of the linen ships that were loaded for 
Chester Fair, are suffered to depart, upon which ac- 
count the fair must be postponed, if any fair be held, 
_.The Loff Lieutenant has thouglit it expedient, 
lest the Americans should make any attempt upon 
the shipping in this harbor, to order cannon from 





the arsenals to form two batteries to defend the en. 
trance of it: -.. cal ofT 

“ Sovdaiateichon in procured, and, pe a. 
ready fallen a pepny a yard. 

“They are unloading the linen ships with the at 
most diligence for fear of an attempt to burn them ; 
and all the vessels are drawn as near as possible to 
the bridge"—Lad, Mag., July, 1777, vol. 8, Pe 388. 
‘Copy of a letter from Philip Stephens, Secretary of 

the Admiraity, to William Corslin, Mayor of Li- 

verpool. 
. “ ‘July | Lith, 1:77. 

" ‘My Lorde Commissioners of the Admiralty hay- 
ing stationed the Albion “74 .) Exeter (64,) Arethusa 
(32,) and Ceres (sloop. of-war,) between the coasts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in quest of American pri- 
vateers, and for the protection of trade in those parts, 
I am coinmanded by their lordships to acquaint you 
thereof,” ‘&e. —Lad Mag. .. July, 1777, vol. 8, PP- 


389-90, 
“ Saturbay, July 12th, 1777. 


“The American privateers having made several 
captures on the Scotch and Jrish coast, the merchants 
and inhabitants of Greenock and Glasgow have en- 
tered into subscriptions for fitting out four armed 
vessels for the protection of their own trade.”—Gent. 
Mag., July, 1777, vol. 47, p. 349. 

“ July 14th, 1777. 

“One hundred and twenty ships of the British 
navy aré now in commission, viz: fifty-five ships-of- 
the-line, fdrty.six frigates, and nineteen sloops-of- 
war. But in consequence of repeated information 
being sent to the Admiralty Board of the great num. 
ber of American privateers ‘only three] cruising in 
the Trish channel, contracts are made by Govern. 
ment for several ships, which are to be filted out as 
armed ships for the better protection of the trade.”— 
Lad. beads July, 1777, vol. 8, p. 389. 

* Wire Haven, July 15th, 1777. 

“ During no time since the war, were the people 
‘on this coust halfso mach frightened ‘as they ‘have 
been lately on the appearagce of the American pri: 
vateers. An express went off to our Lord Lieutenant 
(Sir James Lowther) of the eotinty of Cumberland, 
to call out the militia for the defence of the coast, 
as they were apprehensive that the Americans would 
land ;. to. which Sir James sent word that. he would 
immediately call out the militia, and, that it. might 
be as little detrimental to the country as possible, he 


‘| would divide the time, and fix the first fortnight now, 


the -other after harvest. Three companies are.ac- 
cordingly stationed here.’”—Lad. Mag.,. — Sec 
vol, 8, p. 389. 

A list of line-of-battle ships cruising in the Engliel 
Channel .js then: given? It shows‘that there were 


aH fern iJ yas] 
“July 11th, 1772, ‘ 


uff The. Lords ofthe Admiralty have ordered Cap. 
tain Burdon of his Majesty’s sloop Drake, to cruise 
between Harwich and Geree in the track of the: 
packet boats:for the protection of the said vessels. 
and of the trade of his Majesty’s subjects. She sail- 
od on the 16th instant from. the Downs on that. ser- 


: ” 
vice. 
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“July 2hst, 1977. 

« The hevde of the Admiralty have been pleased } 
to order two ships of war anda sloop to cruise be- 
tween the Mull of Gallway and Cantyre.” 

July 22d, 1777. 

“ Orders have been sent from the Admiralty to/ 
Portsmouth for seven frigates, in addition to those 
already sailed, to proceed to the north of Ireland in 
search of American privateers that infest that coast.” 

“ July 23d, 1777. 

* Orders have been issued for repairing the fortifi- 
cations at Kinsale, the Cove of Cork, Waterford, 
Carrickfergus, and other ports of Ireland, and ‘six 
frigates will be stationed in St. Geoge’e Channel to 
prevent the future depredations of the Provincial pri- 
vateers."— Lad. Mug., July, 1777, p. 389. 

¢ July 25th, 1777. 

** Orders were given from the War Office for a 
general survey of ordnance aud military stores in the 
several fortresses throughout Great Britain and Ire- 
Jand.” 

** July 26th, 1777. 

‘*The Mayor and Corporation of Londonderry, in 
Ireland, have raised a subscription of six hundred 
pounds to'repair the fortifications of that city, and 
likewise to fit out a ship-of.war of twenty-eight guns 
for the protection of their trade.” 

* August 11th, 1777. 

“Orders have been given tu the artificers of his 
Majesty’s dock yard at Wepttord to work deubie 
tides in building a number of small vessels, which 
are to Carry twenty guns each, and to Cruise against 
Awericens in the channel,” 

* August 12th, 1777. 

** Press warrants are issued ior luodsimen at all the 
principal towns in England aud Wales.” 

* August 14th, 1777. 

“ The number of line-ot-battle suips ow on cruises 
round England, and lymg in the several ports of 
Portemouth, Plymouth, and Cheltenham, amouat to 
Luurty-iwo, iro sixty Lo uincly guns. "—Lad, Mag., 
August, 1777, vol. 8, pp. 443-4-5. 

** LonvoN, August 25th, 1777. 

“The Seerctary of tue Admiralty has written to 
Captain Battorel, (tue regulating officer at White 
Haven,) informing him tiat the Lords Commission- 
ers of the Admuralty have directed the Navy board 
to Lire a number of armed ships, capable of carrying 
twenty guns at least, to be employed as coasting 
convoys, tor the protection of the trade of the several 
great trading towns of the kingdom, provided such 
towns will respectively engage to raise inen to man 
them.” 

“‘ NewcastLe, August 30th, 1777. 

“ In consequence of a petition from the masters and 
owners of ships of this port to his Majesty, seconded 
by Sir Mathew White Ridley, Bart., one of our 
members, an order trom his Majesty in council has 
tins week been received ‘to permit the ships in the 
coal trade, to take on board guns and stores for de- 
fence in case of an attack trom an enemy.”—Lad. 
Mag., September, 1777, vol. 8, p. 499. 

‘The coasts of Kngland were surrounded with arm- 


ed cruisers and her harbors bristied with'cannon, yet 
such is thé picture drawn from the papers of that 
day of the alarm and distress ereated in the.realm 
by three small armed cruisers from America. In 
comparison our Gulf commerce is perfectly defence 
less. Instead of passing from port at once out upon 
‘the broad ocean, it must first sail through a Jong and 
narrow channel, with the unoccupied harbors of Key 
West and the Tortugas at its very entrance, hun- 
dreds of miles removed from the nearest dock yarda. 
With these harbore thus situated the enemy at the 
the first notes of war will not fail to land his guns 
on them, throw up his water batteries to defend them, 
and thus secure a position in this stronghold, from 
which he cannot be removed, and from which he 
may command the Gulf with its floating millions. 
Are the Southern and Western States content that 
their commerce and coasts should continue in such 
a defenceless and vulnerable state? Are they willing 
that they should be left with their weakness to invite 
attack? If three small vessels in the Irish sea, thou- 
sands of miles from home, without a harber of refuge 
or a place of rendezvcus, could stop Chester Fair 
and the Dublin trade; if they could destroy insur- 
ance, cause the ships in port to be unloaded, and 
linen to fall a penny a yard; if they could call out 
the whole English navy in pursuit, force the Crown 
to hire and to buy other ships, and compel artificers 
at the Deptterd Docks to work double tides in build- 
ing more ; if they could cause press-gangs to raise 
the voice of wo and lamentation im every town 
throughout the kingdom; if they could alarm the 
laborer in the field and force the reaper in. the har- 
yest to lay down his sickle ; if a sloop, a brig, and a 
cutter, along the distant coasts of England and 
among swarins of armed cruisers, could do all this, 
in spite of her ** wooden walls,” their strength and 
numbers—might not an enemy, equally bold and dar. 
ing, and with a few more dashing cruisers like these, 
having their ports of refuge in the West Indies close 
at hand, spread as great alarm among the people of 
the South, cause their cotton to fall its penny a 
pound, and creaie like distress among the ships of 
New Orleans and the trade of the Gulf? 

Do the people who send to market through the Gulf 
bear sufficiently in mind the fact, that for years past 
they have contributed largely of their substance in 
building up a system of harbor and naval defences at 
the North, almost to the entire neglect of their own ? 
They have given of their money to raise an island 
up from the bottoin of the sea and to build fortifica. 
tions upon it fur the defence of a Northern harbor; 
but though Nature has formed for them her islands 
at the South and placed them in positions a thou. 
sand times more important than this, they have yet 
to receive from Congress the firet dollar for fortify. 
ing these out-posts. What is Long Island Sound, 
the Delaware, or the Chesapeake Buy, or all together, 
in comparison to the Gulf of Mexico? Millions upon 
millions have been voted and squandered and expend. 
ed in protecting them, but what for GyJf defences? 
Comparatively nothing. And yet there is no coun- 
try in the world whore natura] advantages are com- 
parable to those of the Mississippi valley for naval 
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means and warlike resources. Half the naval} defend their’ own firesides? Therefore, into’ their 
strength that now lies dormant and neglected in that | hands should the defences of the Gulf be committed. 
valley, could not be put forth by any other nation | The navy that is kept there should be taught tolook 
for ten times the sum that would call this out. With | upon those regions as its home; they are now as a 
proper naval establishments erected now on the banks! foreign station to our ships in the Gulf. When one 
of; the Mississippi river; with the necessary work. | of them ends her cruise in the Gulf, she goes to the 
shops, and munitions of war provided beforehand ;| North to be laid up; her men are taken tothe North, 
with a fit place of rendezvous at Key West or the) there to be piid off and discharged: if any thing is 
Tortugas, the West, withna few months’ notice, could | wanting for-her, they send to the North for it. If 
send down to the Gulf of Mexico a fleet of war|she meet with any accident, or sustain any injury, 
steamers such asthe world never saw; they would | she goes straight there to huve it examined and re- 
crown our weak poimts with strength, make her} paired. There the ship, her officers, and her crew, 
queen of the Gulf, and this country perfect mistress! are all sent to spend their money, and they consider 
of the adjacent soa. On the Western waters every |it their home, ‘With a dock yard at Memphis for 
thing that is requited for building or equipping, arm. | steamers, their supplies ‘and their crews should be 
ing, manning, and subsisting a navy, is to be found | all drawn from the river towns. When the vessels 
in great abundance, of the best quality, and at the | are to be repaited or laid up and discharged, they 
cheapest rates; coal at four dollars the ton, hills full| should be sent there. There they should be manned 
of iron, fields smiling with plenty, and forests of the | and paid off. That, and not the North, should be 
finest timber which may be felled and fashioned al.' sheiy home. 
moat where it falls into the stoutest vessels of war;,; General Jackson had been down upon the Gulf 
the streameare alive with boats which contain engines, coast during the war. Asa military man he at once 
men, and machinery, that, with a moment’s warn. saw the necessity and comprehended at a glance the 
ing, would be at their country’s service, ready in any value which some strong point in the Straits of 
nuinbers to be transferred from the frail river-craft,| Florida would prove to this country. So fully alive 
to the green but stronger hulls just from the forest. was he to the importance of protecting them in 
Congress has but to will the dock yard of Memphis peace and of commanding them in war, that a short 
into being, and at the echo along the Western rivers time after he reached the Presidential chair he de. 
of the first notes of war sounded in its hall, hosts of clared to a friend that the three things he had most 
ariied steamers, like Roderic Dhu’s men, would at heart were, to pay off the national debt, to fortily 
come from every glade and valley of the West, full the Dry Tortugas, and to break down the United 
rigged and equipped for battle. qith such resources States Bank. Accordingly, one of the first acts of 
and the means provided for bringing them into play, his administration was to order an examination of 
no enemy would dare to enter the Gulf. | those islands. The survey was made in 1829 by 
Are the people of the Mississippi valley, of the Captain Tattnall, of the navy. 
Gulf. and South Atlantic States aware thatthey have’ The restilt of this survey was turned up the other 
lent their aid in fortifying the coast from Norfolk up day among piles of rubbish at Washington, where it 
at the average rate of a gun for every three hundred chanced to meet our eye. With this chart under the 
and eighty yards, while their own Gulf and sea bushel, we have often heard it admitted from all 
coasts can count on an average but one gun in ten sides on thé'floors of Congress that a strong naval 
times that distance? Are these people heedless of! station at the South was of the first importance to a 
of the necessary preparations for defence now, be. ' "proper system of national defences; but it has al. 
cause they prefer, when the evils of war do come, to | ways heen added in the same breath, you have no 
imitate the colliers of Newcastle, the merchants and harbors there of sufficient water. ‘To amuse South- 
people of Greenock and Glasgow? Will they pray ‘ern members, vessel after vessel has been sent there 
Congress for leave to arm their “broad horns” or| on what has been called the “gurvey of Southeris 
their cotton-ships? Which? ‘The one will be as able) harbors.” But the officers in charge have not been 
to defend and to give protection as the other. Or, do} directed to search for harbors of the requisite depth 
they continue to listen to the yearly cry of give!) of water; they have been sent to survey those which 
give! for preparing and making ready at the East, ‘it was already known had not water enough to ad. 
for building and fortifying at the North, because, | mit frigates and larger vessels. Since Captain Tatt. 
when defences are wanted at the South, they are) nall’s survey the furtugas have always received the 
ready to make them of cotton bags? Their cotton) go.by. His chart of them has never been suffered 
bags they will have to defend: and all the ships}to see the light, while those of Beaufort, Wilming- 
that they can build, all the cotton traders and col-|ton, Sappzlo, Doboy, Branswick, St. Joseph’s, and 
liers that they can arm, will be of no avail, their| others, with their bars of eight, twelve, or sixteen 
cotton bags of no use, unless the Dry Tortugae be | feet of water, or other practical objections, have been 
occupied as a military and naval station beforehand. | published by the thousands and svattered to the four 
These islands must be fortified. Unless they be for-| winds, creating the impression over the country, on 
tified, and unless also a dock yard be established on/|the public mind, that there can be found no harbor 
the Mississippi, there is no safety in war for thecom-| at the South fit for a dock-yard or naval establish. 
merce of the West, neither can protection be given| ment: This game has been going on for the last 
to the trade from the South. twelve or fourteen years, though fancy could not 
Who but the Southern and Western people should | forin nor imagination draw a more beautiful harbor; 
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one more advantageously situated. or better calcula- 
ted for all the purposes required of one there, than 
that which Captain Tattnall visited and surveyed at 
the Portugas. His chart is on a large scale, and the 
description which he gives of the harbor and its ad 
vantages is rather tame than overwrought. 

“The outer harbor,” says he, in his official re- 
port of 28th February, 1830, “is in the centre of 
the whole group of keys and reefs. Its extent is 
one and three-quarters by one and a half miles, 
and its depth generally eight* fathoms. It. has 
three entrances from sea, with water sufficient for 
the largest vessels. We have no hesitation in re- 
commending it as asafe and commodious. man-of- 
war harbor, The small harbor consists, of two ba- 
sins, the largest of which is 1,200 by 700 yards, the 
smallest 600.by 400 yards. The depth of the for. 
mer is from 28 to 40 feet, of the latter 16 to 24. 
The entrances are from the outer harber by channels | 
of 35 feet into the large, and 23 feet into the small 
basin. ‘I'he two basins are connected by a channel 
of 23 feet; so that vessels may haul from one .into 
the other. This harbor is so completely walled.in 
by the keys and flats that the water in the, heaviest 
gales is perfectly smooth, It is, indeed, a natural 
dock, as easy of access and as safe as can be desired, 
It would accommodate the greater part of. our 
navy.” 

As to the facilities of supplying the place in the 
event of war, Captain Tatnall continues: 

‘The keys and reefs occupy a circumference of 





thirty miles; the three channels from the sea for 
large ships are all in different directions, and there | 
are numerous passages through the reefs, by which | 
vessels of light draught of water might enter the 
harbor. ‘To these may be added the excellent navi- 
gation for small vessels through the whole Florida 
reef, &c., from which supplies could be received at 
all times.” 

And, as to the susceptibility of defence, he re- 
marks ; 

«On this point we can merely venture an opinion, 
as our profession does not lead us to any accurate | 
knowledge of the subject.” 

But what the modesty of this meritorious officer 
would not allow him to do, has been done by the most 
skilful engineers and the most. able military men of 
the country, 

We quote from a very valuable report made by a/| 
board of army officers on national defences. (House 
Doc, No. 206, Ist session, 26th Congress :) 

« A naval force designed to control the navigation 
of the Gulf, could desire no better position than Key 
West or the Tortugas. Upon the very way side of 
the only path through the Gulf, it is, at the same 
time, well situated as to all the great ports therein, 
It overlooks Havana, Pensacola, Mobile, the mouths 
of the Mississippi, and both the inlet andthe outlet 
ef the Gulf. 

* The Tortugas harbors in particular are eaid to 
afford shelter for vessels of every class, with the great. 
edt facility of ingress and egress. And there can be 





* Forty-eight feet. The draught of a seventy-four is never 





more than twenty-six feet, 


no doubt that an adversary, in possession of large na- 
val means, would, with great advantago, make these 
harbors his habitual resort, and his point of gancral 
rendezvous and eoncentration for all operations on 
this sea. With an enemy thus posted, the naviga- 
tion of the Gulf by us would be imminently hazard. 
ous, if not impossible; and nothing but absolute naval 
superiority would avail any thing against bin. Mere 
military means could approach no nearer .than the 
nearest shore of the continent, 

**It is believed that there are no harbers: in the 
Gulf at all comparable with these, thatian enemy 
could resort to with his larger vessels. To deprive 
him of these would, theretore; be interfering mate. 
rially with an organized system of naval operations 
in that sea, ‘The defence of these harbors would, 
however, do much more than this. It would trans. 
fer to our, own squadron, even should it be inferior, 
these most, valuable positions, and it would afford a 
point of refuge to our navy and our commeree at the 
very spot where it would be most necessary and use. 
ful.. By occupying two, or at most three, small 
islands, the harbors of the Dry Tortugas (thexe being 
an inner and an outer harbor) may be thoroughly 
protected.”, 

Only three inillions of Sathiondian than the har- 
hor defences of Norfolk have cost—are required, ac- 
cording Lo the estimates of the Engineer Depart. 
ment, to put both Key West and the Tortugas ina 
complete state of defence, What are three millions 
in comparison with the interests at stake? .. It,is not 
a tithe of what the South and West have paid for 
the defences of the North, Nay, it is scarce a tithe 
of the taxes leyigd.every year in tariffs of revenue 
and protection upon tlese two regions, and taken 
from them,.either directly in the shape of. mavy and 


/army appropriations, or indirectly in the shape of 


bounties to. manufactures, and expended at, the 
North, 

But, let us view ‘the subject in another light. 

Kngland has hedged us iu at the South with a 
chain of islands and military posts and naval stations 
so closely linked that the sound of her cannon might 
be heard in one unbroken line from the mouths of 
the Oronoco to the waters of the Southern Georgia, 
But this military uet-work would avail her little in 
her schemes of ocean grandeur, unless, while there 
ig peace, she should create and foster a commuercial 
marine, sufficient to supply her with the personnel 
requisite to meet her heavy demands for seamen in 
war. ‘The sceptre of the seas is the cherished object 
of her heart, and. though she has moved natiuns and 
stirred up kingdoms, and filled the world with alarms 
at her feats in battle.on account of it, there never was 
a time when she hus anade greater efforts than she is 
now making to_ preserve, the trident in her own aud 
to keep it frem the hands of otbers. For the most 
part, these efforts,and sacrifices are peaceful, it is 
true; but the time has come when she must, with 
her owa hands, throw down one, or consent to see, 
each in the great trio of her national idols gradually 
shorn of its power and grandeur. Grinding corn laws 
have built up an agricultural interest on-principles at 
variance with the manufacturing and commergial 
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prosperity ‘of the realm. _ From time to time this in 
terest has been trenched upon mure and more, grad- 
ually. toenlarge the privileges of the other two. If 
we look back into the commercial and agricultural 
history of England, we shall find that the time was 
when Legislature, declared trade with France a nui- 
sance, and that it was once against the laws to ex- 
port corn. or cattle; then came an export duty, and 
then a bounty on the latter. And, even a few years 
ago, it coul! not be imported until famine was about 
to come upon the land. But, as other nations have 
increased in commercial importance, und began to 
compete with Great Britain in manufactures and 





Were not true, that a great portion of. the, earrying, 
trade of this country is done. in foreign bottoms,”. 
“ Mr, Rich,” says the reporter, “ replied emphatical- 
ly, It is true,”. But had Mr. Rich been asked, to say, 
why it is that it shoald be.true, he would, as.a,ship., 
ping. merchant, hardly have ascribed it wholly, .as 
Mr. Webster then, and afterwards.iuBaltimore also, 
did, to the effact. of * reciprocity. tryatios,”. As a 
shipping merchant, we. should, have referred him. for 
txplanation, to the report of his neighbor, Mr. Salton- 
stall, from the Committee on Manufactures, and 
which ushered in the present tariff, and..we should 
have asked him to contrast the exhibits there, aade, 


trade, she has redoubled her efforts and wyltiplied |) touching our shipping interest, with the. policy jof 
her sacrifices. Lest should. be overtaken in the race,| Great Britain in regard to hers, and then, to,,say,) if 
she has continu: ully pampered her ships with some] the tariff arguments there presented do, not contain 
privilege or other at the expensa ¢ of the landed inte-; their own-refutation, and show that the loss.of our 
rest. — carrying tradesi is attributable rather to our system of 
Now, while we write, the Ministry have staked | protection than to our reciprocity treaties, 

their places upon the Canada Corn Bill—another en-| In this Report, the sailmakers of New York res 
croiciiment upon the for:mer privileges of the agri- ‘present that their trade has dwindled down to a 
culturists, for the. benefit of the, co-nmnercial ond mere patching business, for the waut of protection,, 
m: inuficturing i interests of the realm. In advoc iting: Mr, Olson tells the Committee, (we give, in a note,* 

the passage of this bill, the British Premier resorted the statement of an account presented by him,) that 
to artifice, and was guilty of a quibble, As to its the ships from New York are in.the habit of buying 
operation, he represented to the manufacturers that’ their sails in Europe; and that they buy there: for 





-it would make bread cheap, and to the farmers that one thousand five hundred dollars,.a, suit. of sails 


it would keep up the ptice of their corn. And, not which he could not furnish here for less than two 
to excite the fears of his agricultural friends in Par- thousand one hundred dollars, There forey, says. he, 
lianent, he quoted from McCulloch to show that the protect us, . Tax the profitable lubor, of the ship six 
United States are not a grain growing country! * handred dollars, on every suit of suils, for our benefit, 

The average price of wheat in England, for the Instead of allowing her to sail cheap, and to freight 
few last years, has been $1 44 to $1 50 the bushel. low, and therefore to compete in the carrying trade, 
The whole charge for duties and freight between with the ships of other nations, saddle her with the 
Canada and England will not exceed thirty cents. burdens of protection for the encouragement of your. 
Unless wheat can be brought over from Pomerania sailmakers The cordwainers and ironmongers, and 
atid'‘the Baltic, and delivered in Canada cheaper the host of artificers concerned in the building and 
than’ it can be from Ohio and the Western States, equipment of ships, all hold the same language. In. 
thi’ bill will, in all probability, give rise to a new stead of allowing the ship-owner to buy where he 


“and extensive trade, through Canada, with England, | can buy cheapest, create us a monoply on his ships, 


all of whieh’will be earried on in English bottoms ; ‘ gay they, and compel hin to buy from us at home ; . 
if eo, it will Wave the eff-ct of keeping the price of and, for this privilege, make him pay the sailinaker 
corn in England! below the mark on the sliding scale’ a bounty of six hundred dollars every year, or two ; 
at which direct: apres of wheat may take’ place’ the cordwainer. quite as much ; the forger of gheint 
from fureign countries. © B-sides the encour: vgement {and anchors, a little more; and so on down to. 

of the shipping interest of thé welfare of whiely the! plumber and painter... And, for what? Not ea 
policy of the Prime Minister shows that he ‘never: our ships may fetch and carry, cheap, and out. do 
loses sight for a mowent, is there not, also,,in the those of other nations in the great, business of the 
two bills of corn to Canada and pork to the West | * Note, Witness states that since-his former, examination, he 
Indies, a double ohject in view? Are, they not in-' has beenat home, (New York,) and pr ocured the cost of a suit of 
tended to benefit English manufacturers by Shwe itr whpersoner in Livérbel, she tld the 
effect upon American legislation? Will not the proeused.fnm.thy mostiantiensie seuceep autl Inoy. doe: Ralied’ on: 
States who send their produce to the markets thus) 


(Signed) , James W. Olson, 
opened be likely, as the ‘trade begins to flourish, to! Statement showing the cost of a suit of the best English, duck, 
receive an intimation froin the other side of the 


“| fora ship of 700 tons, at the port éf New York ¢ * 
water that these market placeg may be closed again, 


Required 100 bolts of dack of 40 yards each, at ’ 
°. % 1,450,00,, ; 
unless the’ so.called spirit of reciprocity be ‘manifest. 


_ $14 50 per bolt, lightand heavy averaged, 
‘Cost of materials for working up, ineluding bolt 


ed in our legislative halls towards certain articles of rope, &¢., at BS perbolt, “- ~- = = = 350,00 ; 
En glish m dinufacture ” te Cost of labor for prety ng uP, at $3 perbolt, - 300,00 
“With such measures as. these i in agitation i in Eng- $2,100,00 


Statement stibiit the cost of same for same in Liverpool : 
Required 100 bolts of duck of 40 yards each, at 


Sli per bolt tm ttt ot BE10090 
Cost of bia up, including labor, bolt rope, Ke. 400,00 


$1,500,00 


land, Mr, Webster, in declaiming against the unre. 
ciprocal advantages of reciprocity treatics, appealed, 
in his speech of September, 1842, at Fanueil Hall}. 
“toa shipping merchant on his right, to say, if it) 
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ocean—not that the State may have a nursery for|come us also to guard our weak pvints, and to put 

seamen to meet its exigencies in war—not that they | ourselves in an attitude of defence in case of war? 
may give us power at sea, and strengthen us at home,| We have thousands of watermen' on the Western 

and develop for us the true elements of national | rivers, ready, at a moment’s warning, to take up arms 

greatness and maritime consequence—no, not for|in the Navy for the defence of their shores. With 

these: but that a few workshops at the North may|these as a reserve, we want but a boat-yard on the 

rivalin oppressive monopolies the Estancos of Spain, | Mississippi, from which we can build, equip, and 

and that the American ship-master may enjoy the|send down a steam navy to succor the Tortugas, 

great and glorious privilege of having, for a good|and to protect and defend our Gulf trade, in spite of 
large bounty, his own countrymen to stitch his sails, | any force which an enemy might place to the north 

to lay his rope, and to weld his chains and anchors for | of those reefs, to compel our Navy from the North 
him, Congress lends a willing year, and passes its|into a general action, before it could enter the Gulf. 
‘« bills of abominations.” Thus the operations of the} Memphis has been examined for this purpose by three 
tariff are extended from the land to the sea, and made! intelligent officers of the Navy. Their report is high- 
to bear upon the labor of the sailor, as they do upon | ly favorable, and all the friends of the measure could 
that of the South and West; the hard earnings of; wish. With the wedge thus tipped and entered; we 
all are wrung from therm to make more profitable the | hope to see it driven home at the approaching ses- 
calling of the Northern artificers. And here we/sion of Congress. With great liberality, and a spirit 
will add, by way of parenthesis, that we are not of | of patriotism worthy of their State, the authorities of 
those who maintain that the cotton growers exclu.| Memphis have offered the site fixed upon by these 
sively pay the protection, aud the producer, the du. | officers—and which is within the city—as the most 
ties. We maintain that the consumer pays the du. | suitable one for the dock-yard, at twenty thousand 
ties, and the profitable labor of the country, the boun. | dollars. 

ties of protection,—and therefore, the South and| Before we dismiss the subject of balancing the 





West being the chief seat of the profitable and un. Federal patronage, and of distributing it equally to 


productive labor of the country, that these two re. all sections, as far as is consistent with the public 


gions pay for the protection to the Northern manu.’ weal, and conducive to the object in view, we wopld | 


facturer, precisely as the ship pays the protection to have on the western side of the equation a naval 
the sailmaker. ' school, to balance West Poimt in the.East. This 

With these burdens, can American ships compete | “subject and that of the Memphis dock-yard have 
with English bottoms as carriers, who are protected , been fully discussed in the letters of Harry Bluff to 
and privileged, and allowed all their provisions and Mr. Clay, published in the Southern Literary Mes- 
every article of ship-chandelry in bond, or duty free? senger of 1840, to which the reader is referred for 
A commercial friend in Liverpool has been charter- views in detail. 
ing ships there to come over here in ballast, and to. ~ 
earry back cargoes of cotton from our Southern ports _ 
at one half.penny freight, which is far below the. 
rates at which American ships can carry, even with 
the chances of a return cargo. 

Is it not owing to this circumstance as much as to 
the effect of a “reciprocity treaty” with the little 
town of Brunn, we would ask Mr. Rich, that we 
are losing the carrying trade of our country—f, in- 


Dry Dock.—We understand that a petition is now 
receiving signatures for a dry dock to be built at 
our navy-yard, The advantages of our yard are 
tuo apparent to need any comment now, Nature 
has already done more than half the work which 
, would be necessary to be performed at New York or 
any other navy-yard, Several of the members of 
wee Congress from Maine and New Hampshire will visit 
deed, we are losing it? 'the yard on Saturday next, to be enabled to represent 


The agricultural interests of England have for ages the matter from personal investigation.—Portemouth 
past been considered as one of the chief sources of Seavddth. 


the wealth and greatness of the realm. The contest 
that she is now carrying on for her ocean suprem-| A petition for the same object is now circulating 
acy is not with foreign States nor a strange people, inthis town. We hope our citizens will lend their 
but it is in a war among her own members, She is ‘names and influence for the accomplishment of so 
making ready to lay her own hands upon what she | desirable an object, It is for the interest both of the 
onee considered the life of the land. Therefore it is,| Government and our own State to furnish every fa. 
we say, that that country has never before been mak. | cility for building and repairing ships at this stations 
ing greater efforts than she is now making to pre-| Saco Democrat. 
serve her power and consequence on the seas. It ee eae ee 
must be a severe trial to the stout hearts of those} FLoripa.—The St. Augustine News says that the 
“good old English country gentlemen,” renowned | portage of Haulover, connecting Mosquito South 
in songs to see their agricultural Penates taken away | Lagoon with the head waters of Indian river, is about 
from them, and offered up, one by one, by the son of | being examined by order of Gen. Worth previous to 
a cotton spinner, on altars beyond the sea, to propi-|cutting a canal thereat. ‘This duty is entrusted to 
tiate the great Moloch of trade. Lieut. J. E. Blake, of the Topegraphical Corps, a 
While England, our great rival in peace and chief | gentleman eminently qualified for the service, The 
foe in war, is doing all to fortify and strengthen her- | canal, when completed, will afford a continuous iu- 
self at sea, and before our very doors, does it not be-|land navigation to Jupiter inlet. 
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MISCELLANY. 


From the Boston Mercantile Journal, 
SIGNAL ROCKETS, FOR D&TERMINING 
DIFFERENCES OF LONGITUDE, 








Mr. Sueerer: Relying on your weli-known zeal 
to forward any work that promises to facilitate com- 
mercial intereourse, I take the liberty of sending you 
for publication, some remarks of Capt. W. F. W. 
Owen, of H. B. M. surveying steam-frigate Colum- 
bia, relatjve to his method of determining differences 
of longitude in coast surveying by means of signal 
rockets. 

During the recent visit of the Columbia to this 
port, I ‘had the satisfaction to witness the precision 
with which these observations are made; and it 
struck me that they might be advantageously intro- 
duced, in conjunction with celestial glservations for 
the latitude and chronometric differences, for the 


same purpose, along our extended coast, and would | 


afford tne means of a ready and safe reconnoissance 
for the immediate use of our navigators, 

No one, however, who has considered the subject, 
would desire that these methods should supersede, in 


detail, the more exact, but of necessity slow, opera- ' 


tions of triangulation. 
Yours, truly, W.C. B. 
APPENDIX TO A TREATISE ON THE THEORY 
AND PRACTICE OF NAVIGATION, 
In a late re-publication of Mr. M. Mackenzie’s 
Treatise on Marine Surveying, by the Hydrographer 


to the Honorable the East India Company, Mr. Hors. 


burg, at page 174, a reference is made to my authori- 
ty for a method of finding the differences of longitude 
between places not very remote from each other, by 
artificial terrestrial phenomena; but as Mr. H. has in 
some measure mistaken me, by supposing it necessa- 
ry to compare the clocks or watches together at one 
station, and there to obtain their respective, actual, 
and relative rates, which is altogether superfluous, 
and as I am of opinion that such phenomena furnish 
excellent means for the improvement of geography 
and the geodetic art, I am induced to offer the fol- 
lowing remarks; 


On the use of certain artificial phenomena, to note 
the same instant at two or more distant places, for 
the purpose of deducing their relative longitude 
from a comparison of the times at those places, 
The use of celestial) phenomena, for determining 

the relative longitudes of places on the surface of the 

earth, ie too well known to require any elucidation ; 
for my present purpose, however, it may not be su- 
perfluous to observe, that their use is merely to note 
the same instant of absolute time at the places whose 
relative longitudes are required. The ends of geo. 
graphy and navigation, would, therefore, be ‘much 
furthered, if such phenomena happened so frequent. 
ly as to render observations of them more readily, 
und more frequently attainable. At present: the 
eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites and the situation of the 
moon relatively to the sun or stars, are the only 
means in use; and the want of simultaneous obser. 
vations, or of perfect tables of those particulars to 
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show the exact time of their falling out at any par. 
ticular doint of the earth’s surface, (Greenwich, for 
exumple,) added to the difficulty of observing them 
with accuracy, renders the results of such observa. 
tions for longitude but approximations to the truth, 
and ‘therefore not at all available for geodetic pur- 
poses, 

Many years ago, the sky rocket suggested itself to 
me as eminently calculated for such a purpose with- 
in limited distances, and when a prisoner of war at 
Mauritius, I had an opportunity of witnessing their 
use as signals to a much greater distance than I had 
before imagined possible, and which, in my opinion, 
fully demonstrated the possibility of using them for 
geographic purposes. At Mauritius rockets were 
used to warn their vessels approaching that island 
and Bourbon, of the presence and situation of the 
British cruisers. These were commonly seen from 
island to island, or thirty leagues, and notwith. 
stinding the land of both islands is extremely high, 
|so to be seen in clear weather more than twenty 
| eagaes, yet it was the constant practice of the 
French vessels to get sight of the rockets before they 
made the land. It being thus demonstrated that - 


' 


‘rockets properly constructed may be seen clearly at 





shch immense distances, it naturally occurred, that 
|if the instant of their explosion could be marked, 
| either by the sudden extinction of light, or by a sud. 
‘den blaze or flash, that they might be used for deter- 
|mining differences of longitudes between places not 
exceeding sixty leagues asunder, in favorable wea. 
ther, with the probability that an error in time could 
not exceed half a second, or not more than seven 
hundred feet in the whole distance.* 

Doring. my survey on the Lakes of Canada, I 
caused an experiment to be made with six half pound. 
ers, or common signal rockets, to be observed from 

two stations thirty niles asunder; the result of which 
“gave the differences of time by four of them within 
a half second of each other; the times by the fifth 
differed a second and a half, and the other was not 
noted at one station.” The result of this experiment 
induced me to take measures for using the rockets in 
the survey of the coasts of Lake Erie, where their 
“use would have been completely exemplified, had I 
‘not been recalled as we were in the act of commenc. 
fing our operations there. No doubt, however, can 
‘exist, that rockets might be so constructed as to an- 
_swer sich purpose perfectly, within the limit of eigh. 
‘ty or a hundred miles, so as to obtain the differences 
of time within a portion of a second, particularly if 
aided by any mechanical means of subdividing a se. 
cond into smaller portions of time. 

In nautical surveying, the rocket may be used with 
peculiar advantage in many cases, since very long 
bases could thus be measured astronomically with 





great expedition, ease, and accuracy, in all sitdations, 
so as to embrace in a few observations the whole ex- 
tent of operation. Whereas, when geodetic opera- 
tions are continued from short linear bases, very 
much labor and pains are requisite, as well as time, 
and continued accuracy of observation, to prevent 


* Subsequent experience has proved that errors in the intervals 
thus measured, cannot, with proper care, exceed 0. 2, or three 
hundred feet of distance in latitudes above 45°. 
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the semana of errors, both in distance and di- 
rection ; which las’, indeed, cannot be preserved in 
Operations continued to any distance, without the 
aid of astrono:nical abseryations aud.abstruse calcu- 
lation, 

This use of the rocket, therefore, affords a ready 
mens of tracing the extent of a country, and its most 
requisite features only, with great ease and accura- 
cy, without the necessity of building a system_of tri. 
angles, which requires so mucha time and labor, 

At. first view, however, it may be supposed that 


the timekeeper, unassisted by such a device, furnishes, 


Cuntinon: fires nay salen be similarly used in hilly 
countries. 

And it may not be improper to suggest the possi- 
bility of using accidental meteoric plienoinena for 
the same purpose. 

The only article on the subject that I have seen in 
priat, isto be found in the Traite de Geodisie, by 
L. Puissant, published in quarto, at Paris, 1805, at 
page 299, from which the following is extracted : 

* An instantaneous terrestrial phenomenon, which 
eould be seen from two different places, might be 
substituted with advantage to celestial phenomena. 





a more ready method of performing the same thing ; If from a very elevated situation during a clear night 
but, unfortunately, it is found in practice that suel| flashes of light were produced, at several times, by 
nice instruments can rarely be moved by land carriage | | | firing small quantities of gunpowder, and if two ob- 
without altering the rate, and at every station much ! servers (each furnished with a clock at the places 
tine is necessasily, required to exawine it, and after | between which the difference of longitude is requir. 
all, its results are merely the results of probabilities; | ed;) observed. the instants when the flashes were 
this reflection, however, is not_meant to detract from! seen, the me@ of the differences of all the corres. 
the use of tinekeepers on ship-board, where their | ponding times, by the two clocks, regarded similarly 
rates can more safely be relied on, nor for the gene-| will be the difference of longitude required; and the 
ral. purposes of gvopraphy, where extreme accuracy | time when the same flash was seen at both stations, 


is of Jess importance. 

On the same principle, other methods may be de- 
vised, for, obtaining the same end, which may in 
their use depend more or less on the the topography | 
of the field of operation; for example, Argand’s | 
lamps and reflectors being so placed at an. interme. 


diate point that thei light may .be seen from the | 


station whose relative longitudes are required, and a 
hood so.suspended as to eclipse, or to show it by an 


instantanequs. operation, obscryations may be multi. | 


plied by these means to any proposed extent, by auy 
required number.of repetitions; this method by a 
fixed light, has the advantage thatitmay be view 
ed throngh a fixed telescope with extreme precision, 
aud thus appears to offer. means of obtaining the 
measure of a degree of longitude in combination 
witu geodetic operations with more facility and cer- 
taimty than any other; on the other hind, however, 
it requires more preparation and arrangeimeut thay 
the rocket. ; . 


Au example taken from the Connaissance des | 


| must be absolutely the same for places near or dis- 

| tant, owing to the extreme celerity with which light 
|mMoves. Hither by this method or by the aid of chro- 
|‘ nometers, the relative situations of two neighboring 
islands may be fixed, that cannot be connected by 
“triangles.” 

I. only.remains to observe, that the number of 
stations are not necessarily linnjted Lo. Lwo, but that 
the same phenomenon 1: ay evidently be ybserved from 
an indefinite number of stations at the same instant, 
by which ali their relative situations might be ob. 


tained. 


It is possible, if the attention of the Board of Lon- 


'gitude were directed to this subject, that it might 


Temys, for 1810, will show to what exieut this meth. | 


od by lamps and reflectors might be used. It is ov- 
served by the matheataticians employed in measuring 
ares of the meridian, that, owing to the very great dis. 
tance of Forimentaria from the southern coast of 
Spain, they were obliged to have recourse to Argand’s 
lanip and reflectors, and to night observations, to 
cannect that islaud by triangulation with the coast 
of the continent, and that one side of one of these 
triangles measured one hundred and sixty thousand 
metres, or about tweaty-cight leagues. It is there- 
fore possible so to arrange such lamps as to be seen 
at the same instant frosu two places fifty-six leagues 
asunder. A 

‘The common blue light or false fire used on ship- 
board for signals, offers a similar method for ascer- 
taining differences of longitudes within more limited 
distances, by noting the instant of extinction ;,and I 
had at one time arranged for a set of experiments 
with them for this purposes, which, however, circum 
stances prevented frum being carried into execution. 


recommend some inducement to be offered to artists 
to perfect rockets for such observations, and to con- 
trive mechanical means for common use, for obtain- 
ing sinaller divisious of time than the second of a 
ininute ; and also, that experiments of the methods 
herein suggested should be tried between some con- 
to. show how far they 
may be practically useful for the perfection of geo. 
graphy. 


venicut and .known stations, 


W.F. OWEN, 
Campen Town, Janu. ary Ist, 1820. 





PaiNe’s Pexiwbisia pu Me. Paine has furnished the 
Wor¢ester (Mass.) Palladium with the following de- 
scription of the powerful telescope which he is now 
constructing at his place of business in the adjoining 
town of Leicester : 

Crappvyitee, August 7th, 1843. 

Dear Sir: In complianee with your request, 1 for- 
ward you a description of the instrument we are now 
constructing. Ona solid piece of masonry, thirty- 
six feet square, a circular rail of nine feet radii is 
laid. A platform of cast iron, circular in form, and 
twenty-eight feet in diameter, supported ‘on twelve 
wheels of four feet diameter, traverses this tail. On 
this platform the tube of the telescope is elevated ; 
the platform, as you will perceive, being so con. 





structed as to enable the manager of the instrument 
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to direct ‘the: tube to any. upettidulbe point of the 
heavens in a/horizontal line, ‘Phe rotary motion is 
given to the carriage by the action of a pinion in a 
rack rail, beneaih the; platform ; the. power is given 
the pinion by a.diifigential screw, acting on a wheel 
whose shaft..passes throagh the pinion. ‘This arrange- 
inenLobtains.a slow and steady movement, and so great 
isthe power of the hand wheel (attached to the differ 
ential screw) that ten, pounds suspended to its arms 
will give a motion to the entire instrument, whose 
weight will be nearly eight tons.. Ten feet from the 
edge of the platfonm an Opening, five feet wide. ex- 
tends to nearly its centre; from the outer edge of this 
openiug.an inclined plane descends at an angle that 
would square. the radius.of the curve of the instru- 
ment, while, being elevated from a~horizontal to a 
perpendicular dine, thus enabling the. observer to 
maintain the sauie angle of vision when viewing the 
planet in the zenith as im the horizon. .On each 
side ef tue above mentioned aperture rise two cast 
iron. supports, resembling the sides of a beavy gun 
carriage. ; hese supports receive a cast iron frame} 
work, which, holds the power end of the tube and) 
forms the centre of the are described by the tube in 
passing from a horizontal to a perpendicular position. 


Another cast irou frame work, whose area at base 1s | 


twelve feet, whole apex five, and whose, height is 
twenty-four feet, rises from the platform, the centre 
of its square at the, top. being perpendicular to the 
centre of the platform. On the top of this elevated 
frame work, ’a grooved purchase wheel is rigged, 


over which passes a cable, one end of which is at. 


tached to a concentration of brace 1s on the tube, the 
other passes round a drum which is worked in the 
suine manner as tie revolving platform, (by a differ- 

ential screw.) By this apparatus the tube, which 
is made from, thick Russia iron, and is forty-eight 
feet long and four feet diameter, is raised to any re- 
quired angle. In the power end of ‘the tube a con. 
cave mirror of forty-six inches diameter and_ forty 
fect focal length is plaeed, having air aperture in iis 
centre’ of six and one half inches, through whicit 
pass the devs tubes containing Aplanatic, Achromatic, 
and Menicus lensas, six and one quarter inches in 
diameter, | Inthe foci of the large mirror just men. 
tionéd, abother mirror fourteen inches diameter and 
thirty-#ix feet focal length is placed, from which ad.’ 


jasunent screws extend to the hand of the managing | 


observer. OvOE ef ; 

It is well knowf that sheriittion of rays isthe re- 
sult of a voty high magnifying power, and this ops; 
tical fact has led many’ to assert that’ distinet tele: 
senpic action is limited to some twelve or eighteen 
hundred powers j for{ in order to obtain’ a ‘highly 
inagnitied’ image‘ of @ object, without aberration, a 
combination of jenses'is requisite; ‘and it is evident 
that'4he more dense’ a medium ‘becomes’ thé more 
faint the refisetion of the image we yen, ee it 
will appear, *2°0qTey, 4s Tor 

- The only: part of the instrument we dletin as our 
own’ is the form and combination of the lenses, which, 
so fur frou being limited by eighteen hundred powers, 
claims a tnaguifying power of eleven thousand. 


I have given you as concise @ description as my! 





unaccustomed pen can portray @f the instrament as 
it will appear when completed. The mirrors, which 
are by far the most difficult part of the work, :are 
finished, together with the lenses, and also all the 
small apparatus. 

I have seen a notice in your journal, copied from 
a New York paper, of a Refracting Telescope now 
building in that city, and I understand :that the 
Cambridge Committee have decided on having the 
same kind of an instrument. I cannot conceive 
why the pfeference should be given to an instrument 
long since superseded. Perhaps some of your read. 
ers will be! kind enough to give us the rationale of 
the choice through your columns. 
rows truly, “ i 4 

| RENRY M. PAINE, 


To Mariners. —Srocknou, September 22, 1843. 
The Royal Academy of Navigation, in, accordance 
with the previous publication of the 10th of June last 
year, and the 17th of, March, this year; and with the 
printed notices of Swedish lights. published the first 
{named year, maketh known for the guidanceand in, 
‘formation of navigutors, that, First, the, pew light 
house on Morups ‘Tange, situated in the Cattegat, in 
latitude 56 35 12 N, and longitude 30 31 36.E. of 
Forroo, or 12.26 36_E of Greenwhieh, one mile [Swe, 
dish] to the N of Falkeuberg, is now ready, and that. 
a fixed lintel light of the second class, lighting all 
around the horizon, is placed in the same. The light. 
house will also serve as a good wark by day; is 70 
feet high up to the roof, and tha light is 95 fees 
above the level of the sea, and can be discerned in 
clear weather at a distance of three dnd’ three’ quar. 
ter German miles. Second, that the rebuilding and 
alteration uf the lighthouse at the Kohl, froin’ coal 
toa reverbatory light, will also be effected without 
delay. This light, which will have the’ same eleva. 
tion above the level of the sea, as the-old coal Jight, 
will be a revulving one, the time: of its revolution 
being eight minutes; daring which time it will emit 
a strong light four times, of thirty seconds duration 
each, with imtervals of darkness of one and a half 
ininutes duration, Both. these lights will be lit for 
the first time the evening before the Ist of November 
next, and will from that time be kept lighted»the 
sume as the other lights ip the kingdow, i in confor. 
ity with the regulations, sal 
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CaNnaL Svewade —As everything ins the .eteam-. 
boat way. calculated for eanal navigation, js inter- 
esting to the people of this State, we areinduced to: 
mention one fuct. The.steamer Pioneer, built: in 
New York; is 78 feet long, 14 feet bean, and draws 
three feet water, when loaded with 40 tens weight, 
andis of iron. She isiowned by Mri Werthingten,. 
a:gentleman of large fortune, whese enterprising and. 
scientafie disposition has induced bin to. ames Sone at 
these little boats: «| 

The Pioneer has:just made voyage seen an exper. 
,| juaene) to Columbiq:and Lancaster and back, passing 
through ‘the: Chesapeake and Delaware and Tide 
@V ater Canals: :She is worked by two Erickson pro. 
pollers, fixed in-advance of her bow, and from their 
actioi not only open the water forthe bow, but also 
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sendy it to the noriMwhem it supplies the vacuuns 
caused by the passage of the boat, and prevents her 
from washing the canal banks, in this respect pos- 
sessing an advantage over boats with the propellers 
atthe stern. The cylinder of this boat is 14 inches 
in diameter by 22 inches stroke of the piston, and is 
never worked by over sixty pounds of steam. Her 
time from hence to Delaware City, stemming the 
tide from Newcastle, was precisely five hours, and 
her running time, including lockage, from this city 
to Columbia was twenty-seven hours. On her re- 
turn trip, her time up from Delaware city was five 
hours ten minutes, having a head tide until she pass- 
ed Newcastle. Two much praise cannot be awarded 
fo Mr. Worthington for his skill and perseverance 
in carrying into successful operation a plan of boat 
conccived wholly by himself. His four boats are 
now profitably employed between New York and 
Lake Champlain.—.Philadelphia North American. 





being coustructed at Hoboken, the interior of which 
is to be three hundred by one hundred and thirty 
feet. 

In this basin is to be built a ball and bomb proof 
steam floating battery, about sixty feet wide by two 
handred feet long, propelled on the screw plan, and 
capable of being governed with all the ease of a 
steamboat, while its great speed will not be the least 
of its good qualities. It is its peculiar construc. 
tion, more than strength of build, which will render it 
impervious alike to cannon ball and bomb shell; the 
rapidity of its movements will enable the commander 
to take advantage of any desirable position in action. 
The armament will be heavy, but the light draught 
of water will enable it to approach any desirable point 
without difficulty or danger. When finished, the cof- 
fer dam will be dug away, and this thing of life will 
move out of its dock, not showing the least means 





Erickson Proretters.—The Charleston papers’ 
state that two steam-schooners, the Eagle and the! 
Lion, arrived at that port on Tuesday morning from | 
Norfolk, Va., on their way to Mobile, both of which | 
are propelled by Ericsson’s propeliers, and completely | 
rigged as fore and aft schooners, and can be man- 
aged either by steam or suils, as the occasion may 
require. They are about 180 tons burden, with en. 
gines of 30 horse power, and in moderate weather 
move at the rate of eight miles per hour. They 
ure both intended to run as freight boats between 
Mobile and New Orleans. 





New Cuasnet ar Savannau.—The new channel 
has been put to the test, and found to be of service, 
One of the pilots took the ship Othello through on 
the 15th, without touching. The depth of water on 
the wrecks at the time was twelve and a half feet. 
This channel takes almost a straight direction from 
the bend of the river beluw the city, tu the lower 
point of Fig Islaud, and thence continues until the 
eurrent of Back River is met. A vessel must keep 
Fig Island shore close aboard, until she gets down 
to the point of the island, then steer for the Back 
River, leaving both buoys, placed by Capt. Day of 
the cutter, below the island on the starboard side. 


———o ———$—— 


whereby it moves. and without a single person being 
seen about it, while in reality a powerful steam engine 
is at work within, and hundreds of persons are safely 
concealed there, ready to deal out death and destruc. 
tion upon an enemy alongside, or miles off, 

The cost of perfecting this fearful engine of war, 
will probably exceed three quarters of a million of 
dollars. ‘The whole undertaking has been planned 
by our distinguished fellow citizen, Robert L. Ste. 
vens, under whose immediate superintendence it is 
being carried out. Mr. Corwin, the ccledrated dock 
builder, is intrusted with the construction of the dams 
and piers. Machine shops of brick will be construc. 
ted alongside of the dam, where all the requisite ma- 
chinery for the vessel will be perfected, and placed 
on board by means of a circular railway surrounding 
the dum. The vessel will be completed in two or 
tnree years; and, in the mean time, it is intended that 
the mode of constructing this powerful engine of 
death shall be kept strictly private—N, Y. Sun. 





| Encroacuments.—Major Long, U.S. Top. Eng., 
whose attention las lately been directed to the action 
of the water on the Lllineis shore of the Mississippi, 
opposite the mouth of the Missouri, has informed the 
,editor of the St, Louis Era that the river has, within 


‘the last year, cut away about two hundred yards of 

Frioatine Barrery at N. Y,—For some months’ the bank, leaving only about one thousand yards to 
past, many inquiries have been made, and without ' connect the Mississippi with the low grounds of Long 
success, 10 ascertain the object of the movements to-! Lake. There are, besides, several ravines which 
ward improvement now going on at Hoboken, a short | head nearer, and into which the water from the river 





distance above the ferry landing. Although the in- 
tention has been to keep the whole affair entirely 
concealed, we are gratified at receiving permission to 
make it known, in general terms, to our numerous 
readers, (Government has for once undertaken tho- 
roughly to test a new invention, withuut waiting for 
private enterprise to reduce it to an every day affair, 
If nothing occurs to prevent, the citizens of New 
York will soon be presented with a means of defence 
for their’ harbor, which, being complete within itself, 
will render almost useless the present lines of forts. 


passed last spring, and by this channel to the Laka. 
The editor of the Era remarks: 

‘‘If this destruction of the bank should continue for 
two or three years, it is certain that so much of the 
water will pass into the Lake as to inundate the whole 
American bottom, from its extremity, at the mouth, 
to Kaskaskia, It will require very little calculation 
to show, that 200,000 acres of the richest land in the 
world will thus be lost, for all purposes of cultiva. 
tion, and its injury to St. Louis will be incalculable. 
Communications, during periods of high water, with 


One of the steam batteries of which we gave a de-@the eastern section of [Ilinois, will be cut off, and the 


scription at the time of its invention, is to be built, 


submersion of such an extent of country must be pre- 





and for that purpose a basin or cofferdam is now 


judicial to health.” 
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» FOREIGN MILITARY SCHOOLS AND 
ARMY’ ORGANIZATIONS.” 


The articles published in the Chronicle under the 
heading of “ Notes. on foreign military schools and 
army organizations, in the year 1840,” have been at- 
tracting much attention, The collection shows 
great industry on the part of the compiler, and for 
the information conveyed due acknoweledgments 
should be made. But the applicatiou he would make 
of the fucts he has presented is, in our humble opi- 
union, evidence that he understands the military po- 
lity and condition of other countries better than those 
of his own; and that, in his partiality for abstract 
systems, which in themselves are very good,and which 
when circumstances will admit of their application, 
produce great benefits, he has failed to perceive their 
unfitness for a military establishment like ours, 

Let us, by way of illustratioa, consider one or two 
of the points to which he has referred; and first, 





| 


feel deeply any injury done to the institution by the 
selection of an improper superintendent; The whole 
point of ** An Officer’s” sneer Jies in the statement 
that “in Europe the selection of the directors of 
these schools is always confined to one, or at most 
two, corps of the ariny; these corps being more im- 
sindiately interested in the honor and rengetnp. of 
the school.” 

A word here in regard to “the wtintioss and - rane 
sight of President Madison and his advisers.” The ¢ 
Jaw of March 16, 1802, enacts that the corps of en, 
gineers shall constitute the academy, and shall be 
stationed at West l’oint, and that the principal en- 
gineer, and in his absence the next in rank, shall 
have the superintendence. The law ‘of April 29, 


»| 1812, states that the academy shall consist of the 


corps of engineers and certain additional professors, 
constituting an academic staff. ‘There is no provi- 
sion that the selection of the higher officers shall be 
limited to the most distinguixhed ge ‘of the 
| schol itself, as * An Officer” asserts. ‘The saper- 


the coutrol of the Military Academy. After going | | satendetions is continued in the chief engineer by im. 


very far out of his way to make a supposition as to 
what would be the character of the superintendent 
if chosen from the line. of the army—a supposition 
hardly admissible under any circumstances, but pe- 


culiarly absurd in this particular case—he winds up| 


with the following sneer : 

‘* What mighty improvements may we not antici- 
pate from his administration as superintendent of the 
Military Academy ! 
being limited to the details of drill and parade, (if 
by good luck, he knows even that much,) how admi- 
rably qualified he must be to direct the course of in. 





plication, as there isno express action on the subject, 
but, unfertunately for the position’ of ‘An officer,” 
this law, approved “by the wisdom and foresight of 
President Madison and his advisers,” enacts “ that 
so much of section 26 of the act of March 16, 1802, 
as confines the selection of the commander of ‘the 
corps of engineers to the said corps” is repealed. 

In addition to the reason already given why the 


His own military knowledge rules for foreign military schools do not apply in the 


ease of our military academy; we will give another 
from the “ Notes” (Page 619.) “No one can look 
at our military organization without being struck 


struction in the higher branches of military science. with the anomaly of the engineer arm baving no 


How much wanting in wisdom and foresight were 
President Madison and his advisers, when they ar- 
ranged the organization of the Military Academy, to 
limit the selection of its higher officere to the most 
disting@ished graduates of the school itself, and thus 
effectually remove the possibility of any other person 
ever intriguing himeelt into the situation. In this 
respect they mudeled the Academy (but oh, how un. 
wisely !) after the best institutions of the kind in 





troops.” There “is no army in Europe that exhibits 
so glaring a defect.”. The articles of war prohibit 
the engineer officer assuming any duty ‘beyond the 
line of his immediate profession, or being ordered on 
such duty. Of course then, he cannot under any 
possible circumstances exercise military command, 
By what possible chain of reasoning an officer in the 
position the engineer is thus placed, cap be consi- 


| dered the best fitted to assume the chief control and 


Europe; the selection of the directors of these schools! direction of a ‘military establishment intended to 
being always confined to one, or at most two, corps furnish officers to all corps of the army, is beyond 
of the army, these corps being more immediately |the comprehension of an ordinary understanding. 


interested in the honor and prosperity of the schools, | 


political intrigue is thus very much limited, if not 
entirely checked.” 

Now, much of the control of our academy is ex. 
ercised by an academic staff, composed of officers of 
different arms of the service, and of professors and 
teachers selected from civil life. The military con- 
trol is in the hands of officers of the line, and the 
seiection of the higher officers of the academy is py 
no means limited “to the most distinguished gra. 
duates of the school itself.” ‘True, the office of su- 
perintendent is limited to the corps of engineers, 
but some of the statements of ** An Officer of the 
U.S. Army” may caure impartial persons to doubt 
the surpassing wisdom even of that iimitation. All 
corps of the army afe equally ‘‘ interested in the ho- 
nor and prosperity of the school,” and all corps would 





Does “an officer” imagine that the art of control- 
ling men, the customs of service, and the peculiari. 
ties of the different arms, are natural gifts of engi- 
neer officers ?- Or does he consider all such things of 
too little importance to be worthy of regard? The 
object of the military academy is to furnish the whole 
army with good brevet second lieutenants, not minia- 
ture generals or planners of papers campaigns, and the 
officer who can best succeed in furnishing well quali- 
fied young men for the different branches of the ser- 
vice is best adapted for the superintendence of the in. 
stitution. We have given but little attention to this 
subject, but it seems to us that when “a mere sailor 
is selected for the law officer of Government” or “a 
mere soldier to direct the finances,” or “a mere poli- 
tician for a family physician ;” then, and not till then, 
will a mere engineer who .“ enters his corps without 
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the slightest acquaintance with the tactics, organi- 
zation, or practical field duties of his own particular 
arm of service ” even, “who has no means of supply 
ing the deficiency afterwards,” and who is not subject 
to ordinary military control, be the best qualified for 
the office of superintendent of the military aeademy. 
As regards another subject—promotion, “an offi- 
cer” seems much attached to European systems, 
many of which he refers to that of his own country. 
» Here again, he has, in vur opinion, lost sight of the 
peeuliar condition of our service. He admires igreat- 
ly the naked plans brought before him, and, without 
an instant’s reflection, would apply the most plausible 
of them. to. our army. In our service we have no 
regimental or post libraries, and, in the line at least, 
no large surplus of pay upon: which the subalterh 
can draw. to provide himself with the necessarily ex. 








of their appropriate duties, But this‘apathy is not 
occasioned by dissatisfaction with the system of pro- 
motion, on the part of the junior, or imbecility on 
the part of the senior officers. It is owing more, 
much more, to the systematic¢ efforts of some corps, 
to elevate themselves -at' the expense of ‘others, in 
which, from their position, they have, unfortunately, 
partially succeeded. Owing to the advantages of 
this’ position, they have been able to thwart the at. 
tempts of “senior officers” to improve their subal- 
terns in such practica] studies and pursuits as would 
be advantageous to themselves, and ‘useful to’the 
country. . amen 
“The complacency with which “an officer” urges 
the “superior qualifications and ‘intellectuat attain. 
ments” of the better paid class of officers; the grave 
earnestness with which he assumes for them’ “ alf the 





pensive works that Would be required for a military , respectability and al] the talent ;” the natve manner 


librarys -The regiments are ‘cut up inte small detach- 
ments; the officers scattered hither and thither, kept 
constantly! on the move, almost without the means of 
improvement, and nearly beyond ‘the possibility of 
collecting them. ‘They are moreover subject to in. 
fluences such as the comparatively settled staff offi- 
cer'is free from. Under these circumstances many 
would have advantages not possessed by others, 80 | 
that it is very doubtful, even if impartiality: and ‘a| 
competent board” could be obtained, if the really de- | 
serving and industrious officers would be the one to | 
profit by them, 

As to the proposed system of promotion, based on 
merit, it sounds well, but cannot, under existing cir- 
cunistances, as we firmly believe, succeed. If an 
officer is not qualified for the performance of his 
duties, let him be dismissed, particularly if the dis- 
qualification arises from national incapacity or from 
wilful neglect. If it arises from wounds or diseases 
(contracted in service) or the effects of age upen the 
man who has devoted a long life to the profession, let 
him be placed on a retired or pension list—and until 
the time when such list shall be created Jet him re. 
main a dead-weight upon the service. The system 
should sufier for its own imperfections, and the coun. | 
try should not expect the greatest henefits, from an: 
imperfect organization, which it refuses to impose. | 
But if the employment of political influence is to be) 
introduced generally iuto the army, if sycophancy 
and intrigue are to be encouraged “by authority ;” | 
if injustice and consequent divisious are to be sown | 
broad east over the service, then adopt any other sys-, 
tem than that of seniority. The remarks of * an offi. 
cer” respecting certain appointments in favored! 
corps, and a slight examination of the fruits the bre- 
vet system is bearing, tend to show that the system 
of seniority abandoned, the definition of the word 
selection—will be enterest. 

W hilst there is, on the part of many officers of the 
army @ disposition to overcome. the obstacles thrown 
in thear path, and to acquire, so far as their limited 
means and opportunities will permit, an extended 
knowledge of their profession, it is unfortunately but 
too true that there is to a certain extent an apathy 
on the part of others. in regard to these branches of 
the military art which do not come within the range 








in which he asserts that “the pay‘ gives dignity and 
character to the office ;” and the facility with which 
he quotes seripture to prove that some corps of the 
army should be better paid than others ; are too amu- 
sing to be quarrelled with. 

In conclusion, the writer would say that for his 
own part he would not object to his brethren of the 
staff corps receiving double the pay they now do, 
could such an increase be made without injury to the 
rest of the army. He considers all the branches ‘now 
existing necessary to a well organized military ¢sta- 


| blishment, and has no objection to any one branch 


enjoying advantages or privileges, if ‘they ‘are not 
acquired at the expense of the rest. But he thinks 
there is just cause of complaint im the course pursued 
by the collector of these «* notes” in relation to those 
parts of the army, with which, if he is not mistaken, 
“an officer” is not: connected. The- recklessness 
with which he charges the officers with a tendency 
to adopt vicious habits; with a total want of profes- 
sional] knowledge, with systematic evasion of their 
erdinary duties, and with « seeming determination 
to render thernselves and others as useless and idle 
as possible, evinces neither suund judgment nor good 
taste. Such charges were uulovked for, uncalled 
for, and unjust. If they are intended to apply gene- 
rally to the officers of the line, as one would be led to 
suppose frum the manner in which they are made— 
they are unfounded. If brought forward, merely for 
the purpose of establishing a theory or supporting a 
position, they are disingenuousness. If offered with 
no such motive, but in good faith, they give evidence 
of an unamiable disposition, and a spirst.of detrac- 
tion of which it would be well for their: possessor, 
to rid himself; and that without delay. 

The army is not so firmly establishedin the affe-c- 
tions or interests of the people or their representa- 
tives, that its different branches can afford to quarrel 
with each other. Their united efforts are required to 
maintain themselyes, and if the writer has for a mo- 
ment left the line of proceedings that such a state of 
things would indicate 2s the proper one to pursue, 
it isthat ‘* an officer” may perceive that all the cor os, 
are mere or less open to attack, and that dissensions 
can only hasten a general assault from. the com non 
enemy. Z. 
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WASHINGTON. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1843. 








~ ‘Baving been - several ‘times’ written to’ te- 
specting the “Quarterly Army and Navy Re- 
gisters,”’ we would state for the information of 
all, that we have po more to do with. those 
publications than has the editor of the Arkan- 
sas Intelligencer.’ They are published by Mr. 
B. Homans; by whom, no doubt, all orders 
will be promptly and thank lly attended. to, 





Commnnications, to’ insure insertion, must 
be accompanied by the name of the author. 


To Adelaide—The lines having already 
appeared elsewhere, the one to whom they are 
addressed: will probably see them without 
their insertion in the Chronicle. 








Tue Bric Zesra Wei stated; a short time since, 
that a petition to the President of the United States. 
had been prepared by the Boston Marine Society, 
and signed by the members and many merchants of | 
this cily, relatmg to Capt. Thomas und Mr. Cartis, 
master and mate of brig Zebra, of North Yarmouth, 
supposed to ‘be iinprisoned at Gonaives, We Jearn 
that a reply has been received from the Department 
of State, which states that + Commander Gardner, of 
the U.S, brig Lawrence, who is about to leave Nor- 
iolk for the West Indies, has been directed by the 
Navy Department to procced to Gonaives, and, if the 
master and mate of the brig Zebra should be detained 
and still imprisoned, to inquire into the cause of such 
detention wud inprisonment, and to communicate 
with Mr. Usher, commercial agent at Cape Huytien, 
upon the matter. It is to be hoped that such inves- 
tigation will result in their speedy release.— Boston | 
Mercantile Journal, 





PRESENTATION oF A Sworp.—We saw on Monday 
a sword of much excellence, a better uid ne’er itselt 





upon a soldier's thigh sustain. It was ordered by 
tie Legislature of Maryland for Captain Webster, | 
who, in 1814, commanded one of the small batteries | 
below Baltimore, hy which the enemy was so an-| 
noyed that he failed in his attempts upon the city, 
Mr. ‘Lhomas, Fletcher, of this city, was applied to, | 
aud Mr. Bennett, in Minor street; made the SWOrd | 
forhna, itis of a beautiful form, with heavy gold | 
and mounting. The blade is etched on une side, with | 
the following inscription: ** Presented by the State 
of Marylana to Captain John A, Webster, for his 
gallant defence of the battery committed to. his 
charge during the memorable attack agaiust the city 
of Baltimore, September 12, 1814,” 

On one side of the hilt there is an inscription, 
‘* Filio forti et fideli. Maryland dedit. John A. 
Webster.” On the other side is a coat. of arms of 
Maryland. ; 

The’ workmanship of the sword reflects credit on 
the skill of Captain Bennett ; and the cost ($406) 
denotes a liberality in the Commonwealth that pre. 
sents it. But twenty-nine years is an awful time to 
Wait for a token of approval.—U. S. Gazette. 


— 





Naval Intelligence, — 
U. 8S. VESSELS OF WAR REPORTED. 


Steamer Poinsett artived at New Orleans ‘on the 
8th instant, from Pensacola. After completing her 
repairs the "Poinsett will engage in the survey ‘of the 
coust of Florida. 

The following is a list-of her officers: 

Lieutenant Commandant, Raphael Semmes. ae 

Surgeon, John C. Spencer. 

Passed Midshipmen, Edward Higgins, mrp Guest, 
Henry Rodgers. 

Engineer, Gilbert Sherwood. . 

Maste:’s Mate, Charles F. Cady. 

Cominandant’s Clerk, F; W. Spencer, 

Purser’s Steward, John W. Peyton. «= 

Passenger, Chester Newell, Chaplain U.S. Ni 

Schooner Flirt sailed from Galveston on the 16uh 
ultitno for Vera Cruz. 


Brig Truxtun at Smyrna Reptenbed 21, for Con- 





- | stantunople, i A, 


Home Squapron.—Sloop-of-wat Falmouth, from 
Boston, arrived at Havana, October 20. ~All well, 


Brig Boxer sailed from Pensdeore the Sth’ instant, 


for N orfolk. 


Sloop-of-war Vandalia at Rants 9th instant. 
Brig Somers arrived at Key West from Havana 
the 10th instant, and gailed, for Matangas: the:15th, 


MEDITERRANEAN SQuapRon —Frigate ’ Congress, 
from Alexandria, was admitted to partique at Malta 
on the 5ih ult. having been the first vessel to full 
under the advantage ot a reduced quarantine, which, 
with a clean bill of health, is now only twelve days. 


Sloop-of-war Fairfield arrived at Gibraltar Octo- 


ber 1. All well. The tollowing is a list of her officers : 


Commander, Samuel W. Downing. 

Lieutenants, Charles G. Hunter, William. Leigh, 
Charles F. M. Spottswood, Stephen Dod. 

Suiyeon, J, Frederick Sickels; Assisstant Sor- 


'geon, Oscar F. Baxter. 


Purser, Samuel Forrest. 7 

Acting. Master, Stephen D. Trenchard. 

Professor, Mark M. Beecher. 

Passed Midshipman, Henry Rolando, 

Midshipmen, Kichard M, Cuyler,. Henry O. Por- 
ter, John L. Davis, John MoLean Murphy, Edwutd 


| ¥. McCauley; Joseph D- Daneis, — ~ ‘Bier, 


Alexander R. Simmons, ; 
Captain’s Clerk, ‘Thumas Hale, 
Bb atswain, Willian B. Forrester, 
Gunner, Wilham Arnold. 
Carpenter, William D. Jenkins. 
Saiumaker, John Burdime, 


Flag-ship Delaware sailed from, Mahon Septem. 
ber 24, tor Nupies. 


Braziz Squapron. aFlgilip Columbus sailed 
froin Rio Janeiro for Moutevideo 8th October.: 
" Sloop-of-war John Adams at Rio 10th-October: 
East Inpia Squapron;—Sloop-of-war St. Louis at 


Rio Janeiro 10th October, to sail soon for the East 
Indies. 


Paciric Se véimbw av Rbheoaet Shark ‘sailed from 
Calao August 5th. The following is a list of her 
officers : 

Lieutenant Commandant, Henry Eagle. 

Lievtenant, Wm. H. Brown, By 

Passed Midshipmen. Alexander Murray. 

Assistant Surgeon, William Grier. | 

Midshipmen, J. L..S. Beckwith, James Higgins, 
Frederick A. Hallett, William Nelson, 

Captain’s Clerk, T. E. Cohen. 
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Store mes a Calao, August 5. List of meal 
Lieutenant Conmmandant, N. W. Duke: 
Lieutenants, Francis E. Barry, William E. Le 
R 

‘toualand Ninian Pinckney, 

Purser, Thomas E, Norris, , 

Acting Master, John Rutledge. 

Passed Midshipman, John P. Decatur. 

Midshipmen, Walter U.. Crain, Stanwix Ganse. 
voort, George M. Ransom. 

Boatswain, E. Chamberlain. 

Store-ship Relief at Calao, August Sth. 

Lieutenant-Commandant, Isaac Sterrett. 

Lieutenant, Richard W. Meade, 

Passed Midshipman, Wm. L. Blanton. 

Purser, Edward Storer. 

Midshipmen, Francis 8. Conover, William F. 
Spicer. 

Captain’s Clerk, G. 8. Byers. 


Sloop.of-war Cyane on the coast of California, 
August Sth. 


Officers: 


Arrican Squapron.—Brig Porpoise at Cape Pal- 
mas 3d October; all well;.to sail in a few days for 
Mesurado. 











EEE - 
Revenue Service. 


ORDERS, a " 


243d Lieut, Wm. Handy, Van Buren, Charleston 
27—3d Lieut. H. N. Tracy, leave one month, on th 








Noy. 


) 
expiration of which, to report for duty on board 


the Crawford, Savaiiviah: 
Noy. 


9—John Miller, boatswain, steamer at Pittsburg. 
Jas, Rankin, gunner, steamer on Lake Ontario. 
Moses Adams, gunner, steamer at Pittsburg. 
10—W. G. Foster, boatswain, Morris, Portland. 
‘20—Benj. Mitchell, gunner, Morris, Portland. 
24—William Handy, 3d liewtenant, 
29--Henry Ward, gunner, Taney, Norfolk. 
= 


APPOINTMENTS, 








Marriages. 








In Augusta, Ga., on the 9th instant, G. 5, TA 
COTT, Lieutenant Ordnance Corps, U.S. army, to 
Miss CATHARINE JANE 81 ARLE, daugliter of | 
Major W. W. Starke, of that city. 

in Philadelphia, on ‘the 16th instant, Epwarp P. 
Borven to Mary Jane Luger, daughter of the late 
Captain Cuarres Hopkins, U.S. army. 

In Philadelphia, on the 20th inst., JOHN SOUTH. 
ALL, Naval Constructor, to Miss MARY ECK, both 
of Southwark. 

At Troy, N. Y., on the 23d instant, Captain ED-; 
MUND SCHRIVER, Assistant Adjutant General, 
U. 5. A,, to HARRIETTE LOUISE, only daugh- 
ter of the late NarHan Waarnen, Esq,., of 'l'roy. 





, a — -- 





Death. 





At the Arsenal, Washington, aged one year, ANN 
Biacksurn, daughter of Major Joun Symineron, U. 
a. Army. 


al ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON, 


22—Capt. S. M. Plummer, A. Q. M., Fuller's. 
283—Major R. B. Lee, Com. Sub., Dr. Washington's. 
Lieut. Col. J. Garland, 4th infy, Fuller's. 
Capt. R. Anderson, 3d arty, Fuller's. 
Lient. ‘I’. L. Brent, 4th arty, W. Brent's. 
Lieut. J. P. Garesché, 4th arty, Fuller's. 





704 
Ornes, io Ss, CrioTHInG AND Equirace, 
“Pitiadelphia, Nov. 25th, 1843. f 

EALED PROiOSALS will be regeived at this 

office, until 10 o’clock, A. M., of the TENTH 

DAY UF JANUARY NEXT, for furnishing by 

contract, the following Army Supplies and Materi- 

als, deliverable at the United States Clothing and 

Equipage Depot, Schuylkill Arsenal, in equal month- 

| ly proportions, on or betore the Ist day of July, 1844, 
| vie tm 


4,000 Army Blankets, 64 feet long, 5 feet wide, 
weight 4 lbs. 
35,000 yards é 4 Sky Blne (twilled) Cloth. 
10,000 6.4 Fine Blue 
1,000 6.4 -* (water soni 
50.000 7.8 Flannel, Cotton and Wool. 
30,000 3.4 Canton Flannel. 
6,000 3 4 Bleached Cotton Drilling. 
10,000 3-4 Unbleached “ “ 
5,000 


7-8 , “6 rT 

60,000 78 i 
5,000 7-8 Bleached 

4,000 Uniform Caps, Dragoon and Infautty. 

Hair Plumes, Red and White. 

Bands and Tessels for Dragoons. 

Metal Cap Equipments for ol Artillery and 

Infantry. 
Pompons, Artillery and Infantry. 

Shoulder Straps, Artillery and Infantry, 

“ (brass) for Dragoons, 
Takk N.C, 8., Artillery and Infantry. 
Worsted Sashes, Cneaen and Yellow. 
* ~ Binding and Cord of all kinds. 

Buttons, Dragoon, Ordnance, Artillery and Infan- 

try, vest. 

Infantry, coat. 

10,000 pairs of Laced Bootees, 3 sizes (large.) 
2,800 doz. pairs Woollen Half Stockings, 3 sizes. 
Colors - National. 

“ Regimental, Artillery and Infantry. 

Camp, ” 

Guidous, Dragoons. 

Felling Axes, 

Hatchets. 

Sp: adus, 

Drums, complete, Artillery and Infantry. 

| Cuasks fur 1 year, irom Ist April next. 

| All of which niust be of domestic manufacture, 

| and must conform in quality, and all other respects, 

-,to the standard patterns, sealed in this office, by 
which all supplies furnished on contracts will, be 

tested, samples of which for woollen and cotton 

clotus will be sent by mail, with any additional in- 
formation upon the subject, whith m.y be desired by 
manutacturers wishing to offer proposals. 

Contracis will be based upon accepted proposals : 
for the faithful tulfiiment of which two or. more se- 
curities will be required. Letters containing propo- 
| sals should b» endorsed, proposals to furnish sup- 

plies and materials,” and addressed, to 
HENRY STANTON, 
‘Assistant Qluurtermuaster General, 
Nov. 23—wtJan. 10. U.S. A. 


er AND NAVY CHRONICLE, for five years—from 1830 
to 1840—ten voluines, half bound, and unbound ; for sale, at 
$12 50 per set, ip sheets. or ¥15 pe rset, bound, Any volume or 
uumber inay be had separately. 

B. HOMANS, 


Jan. 19—tf 
M ILITARY LAWS OF THE U. S.,; Compiled by Col, T 
‘Cross of the U. S. Arniy, full bound, $2 50, im boards 2 
B. HOMANS. 


per copy. For sale, 
MILITARY AND NAVAL MAGAZINE for three years— 
from 1833 to 1336, six voluunes—bound andunbound, for sale 
at a veryreduced price, by 
dent 19—tf 








Shirting. 
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B. HOMANS. © 





“EF PRINTING “of every description promptly 
and neatly executed at this office. 














